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There is a crack in 
everything That's how 
the light gets in. 


-Leonard Cohen 


For Sale by Owner 

By Mimi Hanrahan 

Crisp, cookie-cutter outlines pressed against the clouds, 
Fresh paint still drying stubborn, slow, on wood still green, 
It’s so inviting when you see it from out. 

Murmuring joints promise it’s safe, serene, 

As close to home as any hollow house has been. 

From Day One it’s been promising, fantasy, 

Bursting with potential beyond belief. 

What a great home for a family. 

But stay a while and the flaws come out, 

Paint peeling, floor folding, critters creeping unseen, 

Listen as every pained creak proves it’s unsound, 

There’s rot in the frame and there always has been. 

It was always festering, polluted, obscene. 

Every floorboard complaint promising future debris, 
Shuddering with a potential murder scene. 

What a great home for a family. 

Broken promises stuffed inside until seams scream 
Demo the lost cause, too far gone for TLC. 

Potential hung itself from the attic crossbeams. 

This house will never home a family. 
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Life cannot be properly portrayed in a photograph 

By Katelyn Lucas 
Anything but a home 

Pieces of a white picket fence, the grass neatly trimmed in visible parts 
Cookie cutter houses 

The expensive pool you can glimpse in the neighbor’s yard 
The yearly Christmas photo with the tree in front of the fireplace 
The brick crumbling away in the comer behind where Dad stands 
And your brother looks so much older this year, 

He will be off to college soon 

And your mom worries the food on the stove, the picture that’s taken, 
the argument she had with Dad earlier, the dog that’s getting up 
in years 

Absent friends and family 

Panorama portraits of a mediocre sky outside a car window 
Selfies on a Sunday afternoon 

Family beach vacations, just toes peeking out of the sand, 

Nice waves as a backdrop 

Prom pictures stashed in drawers under paperwork; 

You were with your ex then 

You scroll through your phone, waiting for food at a cafe 

While your mom takes pictures of your brother at another sports game 

While your friends at the mall sneak shots of the cute guy, 

the next outfit, the lattes, the stranger that was really weird 
looking 

Our distracted selves 

Windowless eyes, strained expressions, only brightened by the flash; 

Just one more 

Children on the porch waiting for the bus back when 
They still thought Santa existed 
Time flies by so fast! Whines Grandma 
Arms around each other, 

Though Mom knows that cousin sucks and our family doesn’t hug 
You can’t even remember the times these pictures were taken 
That’s not where you live anymore 
That’s not who you hang out with anymore 
That’s not who you are anymore 

That’s not our lives anymore 

Life cannot be properly portrayed in a photograph 


Dad 

By Taylor Blasko 

I turn the doorknob to the right 
recognizing the shattered bottle 
beneath the table 

that deafening, life consuming addiction 
screaming like your mind screams at you 
when you go absent a little too long. 

I was out the door, uphill long 

like a fish out of water reached for the bottle 

using a nearby boulder as a table 

what really was that addiction? My addiction. 

How could I play in your game, not unlike a mirror right? 
Because I fight the good fight unlike you. 

Your branded brain doesn’t allow you 

where you’re golden, I’m never right 

like the demands and affinity of the addiction 

commanding general spitting, leaning over the strategy table, 

no, the addiction table, time spent with AA too long 

just take shelter behind the bottle. 

Those bloody crescent moons stained from beneath the bottle 

plague the coasters but mostly the bare table 

those battle wounds even scatter the floor, too long, 

too long were they left, too hard for me to write 

but those scarring facts haven’t any power behind them to you 

your head filled with the choir of your ever so long addiction. 

The choir only reaffirms your blind addiction 
of course blind to you 

but as noticeable for others as the knots in the oak wood table 
that you use as a crutch to your bottle 

forced to sit with you at the table, any amount of time too long. 
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At the split in the path I take a right 

Despite all of that I can’t help feeling maybe you are right 

maybe making me blind is my addiction 

you have been playing this game long 

I just a mere novice stacking my way up the table 

the light of my life always having been you 

reflecting in the gleam of the bottle. 

And because you and I both can quiet the addiction 

by putting table to bottle to mouth 

life is not long enough for anyone to ever be right. 


The Permission Slip 

By Taylor Blasko 

It sits like an ash in flames 
waiting to be noticed 
waiting to be read 
waiting to wreak havoc 

The coffee stains turn into wine stains turn into beer 
because he always ends his nights with beer 

He counts, but not what he consumes 
because he always says that doesn’t matter 

It doesn’t matter 
until the next day 

She awakes, weary, because she knows better by now 

She finds it among the mushroom cloud that is last night 

in all of its alcohol stained glory 

like a fluffy white rabbit on the side of the road 

until you get closer 

see the blood splatter on the fur 

run over 

the red consumed 

But no 
No. 

It can’t be home 
It shouldn’t be her home 

Where have you been? 

He angrily spat 
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The blood splatter consumed him 

She cowered against those splattered walls 
Like she did every time 
Because she acts like she doesn’t know 
But she does 

He had read it last night while throwing his grenades 
And in the confusion of the newly dried splatter 
None of it mattered. 

But it did 

She saw herself in him 
The door slams 

In a sea the bottles clatter to the ground 
Some from then, some from now 

Her friends got out 
a stampede of wildebeest 
She wanted to cry 
She knew it was due 

But in her drunken state she didn’t sincerely care 

The blood splattered walls 
A circulation 

From generation to generation. 


Prose 


If there’s a book 
that you want to 
read, but it hasn’t 
been written yet, 
then you must 
write it. 


-Toni Morrison 


7 O’Clock 

By Taylor Blasko 


It was nearly 7 o’clock when I 
looked out onto the expanse of 
109th Street anxiously awaiting 
my father’s arrival. He wouldn’t 
come. He wouldn’t remember. He 
never did. 

He was supposed to be back 
home by 6 o’clock so we could 
go out to eat as a family for my 
birthday. This would be the elev¬ 
enth consecutive year in a row 
that he didn’t show. By eleventh 
consecutive I mean every single 
time, because we weren’t going 
out to eat when I was ten years 
old. I should have been used to 
it by now - expected it. But there 
was always a glimmer of hope in 
my mind in the minutes leading 
up to leaving. He never answered 
that hope. 

This year I was particularly 
hopeful because I was turning 21. 
If there was one thing my father 
and I could at least bond over it 
was a love of drinking. He was 
instead probably sitting at a bar 
alone bonding with nobody but 
himself. Now I’m not saying 
he’s a deadbeat alcoholic that 
makes our family life miserable 
- because he’s not - he just gets 
a little uptight if he gets his last 


drink cut off is all. I was used to 
it, my mom was used to it, my 
brother was used to it, and we 
were all used to the let down. It 
was like a family consensus that 
if dad didn’t show up to import¬ 
ant milestone events in our lives’ 
that we wouldn’t blame him. 

But as I sat to boil in my hope it 
turned to anger. I was pissed. If 
he could just show up to a birth¬ 
day dinner for me one goddamn 
time I’d be happy. But no. 

“Wouldya comon’ already he’s 
not cornin’ for chrissake,” my 
brother said. I couldn’t remem¬ 
ber when my little brother start¬ 
ed talking so foulmouthed. 

“Comon’ James jus’ give him 
a few more minutes,” I said. 

“I’m makin’ the call here, it’s 
my birthday.” I was just getting 
depressed as hell the longer 
we waited but I had to do it to 
myself just in case he did show. 

I tried to calm myself so I lit a 
cigarette and took a really long 
drag. 

“Honey, really, we need to go 
before it gets too late and the 
restaurants stop taking reser¬ 
vations” my mom said. I know 
she didn’t want to seem pushy 
because she knew I was getting 
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pissed off at my father. She also 
didn’t like me smoking so she 
was trying to be a little pushy. 
She just tried to do her best. She 
really did just want the best for 
me. She was a good mother. 

The restaurant we went to was 
crowded so it took forever to get 
seated. It was an overall annoy¬ 
ing dinner and I was still fuming 
that my father hadn’t shown up. 
This just made me want to leave 
more because I knew once we 
got home that dad would final¬ 
ly be home from the bar, half 
past 9 o’clock, his usual arrival 
time from work. And we would 
definitely get home that late due 
to leaving late in the first place 
and crazy New York City traffic. 
Then I could confront him. 

On the way back home I got a 
text from one of my high school 
friends inviting me to go bar 
hopping for my birthday and I 
figured why the hell not. It was 
probably best if my father and I 
didn’t have a huge blow up on 
my birthday, and in front of my 
mother. So I told my mom to 
drop me off at the bar and that 
I would catch a cab home. She 
agreed - she always did - but 
we both knew that I wouldn’t 
be catching a ride home until 
tomorrow afternoon after my 


hangover had passed. I never came 
home on nights that I was drink¬ 
ing. I was kind of like my father 
in that way I guess but at least I 
had the courtesy to give the heads 
up to my mother, and I didn’t do 
it every night. She knew this. She 
pretended she was fine with it so 
it seemed like there were no prob¬ 
lems in her cookie-cutter family of 
four. My family was good at hiding 
our problems that way. Especially 
my mother who was sincerely the 
only innocent one out of all of us. 
She just wanted us to be a normal 
family. She wanted that so badly. 

The first thing I did when I stepped 
out of the car was light a cigarette. 
If I had to go into this bar and 
socialize with all of the people I 
was betting were in there I would 
need as much de-stressing and 
motivation as possible. Some of 
the people that I was unfortunate 
enough to associate with in high 
school were complete and utter 
morons. I moved away from peo¬ 
ple like that once I got to college. 

I moved away from having friends 
at all once I got to college. It didn’t 
really bother me. 

The only way to deal with phonies 
like my high school friends was to 
become one of them. I knew that 
all I needed were a few drinks in 
my system and then I would be 


that friendliest person on Earth 
that they all remembered me 
as. That was my way of hiding 
behind myself, and the alcohol, 
and making and keeping friends. 
I honestly didn’t know how else 
to do such a thing without alco¬ 
hol. I was just as phony as the 
rest of them. 

I finished my cigarette and 
hesitantly walked into the bar. 

It was anti-climactic. I finally 
wasn’t forced to use a fake ID. I 
could freely order drinks myself 
instead of getting them snuck 
to me. But it felt no different 
than the dozens of other times I 
had stepped into this same bar. 

I found my way to a side table 
across from the bar that all of 
my friends and not-friends were 
crowded around. 

“Gabby! You came! Good to 
seeya, knew you wouldn’t turn 
down the offer to party like hell 
witalla your favorite high school 
buds” said Ashley. She was 
actually the annoying bitch that 
I hated the most. She was an air¬ 
head. She was a bitchy airhead. 

“For god’s sake Ash who toldya 
you were supposeta announce 
my presence to the whole god¬ 
damn bar?” I hated when people 
made a spectacle of themselves 


at bars, or in any public place 
really. 

Anyway, I scoped the place out 
tryna look like I wasn’t just there 
for the now legal booze. One of 
my friends that I didn’t mind so 
much, Abi, turned to me and said, 

“Hey Gab, I know this isn’t the 
whole gang you were prolly ex¬ 
pecting, but really just try and be 
nice to ‘em, they really wanted to 
have an occasion for your birth¬ 
day, they’re into it.” 

To be totally honest this was 
exactly who I was expecting to be 
there. It was basically everyone 
that I hated. I knew what Abi was 
talking about though. There had 
been times in her basement with 
just a few of the people I can tol¬ 
erate where we had some pretty 
good fun. But I wasn’t expecting 
that now out in public. In public 
you had to be phony, everyone 
did. 

“It’s fine Abi, you know better 
than anyone that I’m just here to 
get wasted so I can start havin’ a 
good time,” I said. 

And that was the extent of my 
conversation with these phony ass 
people. I stood on the outskirts 
of their conversation waiting 
patiently for someone to buy the 
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birthday girl some drinks. 
Once I realized that that 
wasn’t going to happen with 
these goddamn inconsiderate 
idiots I walked over to the bar 
and made it my job to order 
the first round of shots. Of 
course not until I had bought 
the first round did Ashley 
finally speak up and say that 
I should let other people buy 
me drinks on account that it 
was my birthday after all. As 
if I didn’t know. 

A few rounds of shots in and 
most of them were long gone 
besides myself and Abi who 
were the heavy drinkers of the 
group. All the other people 
that I knew that were heavy 
drinkers were real. But people 
that stay true to themselves 
and are real all the time don’t 
show up in public bars to 
drink. They just don’t. They 
aren’t phony like the rest of 
us. 

Eventually the drunken 
morons decided to go back 
to one of their houses and 
probably have a group orgasm 
or something. I swear, I hated 
overly happy drunks. I wasn’t 
an angry drunk or anything, 
actually I was a pretty happy 
drunk considering my normal 


pessimistic mood, but moroni- 
cally drunk people pissed me off. 
And those people were usually 
the phony people who couldn’t 
hold their alcohol, a.k.a. all of my 
not-friends. During all of the hub¬ 
bub these idiots made of leaving 
Ashley approached me, 

“Eh Gabbbs, youmacome back 
witus righ’? We’d reallyalovto 
havyouther, pleause?” She was 
so drunk and she was slurring her 
words so much it was sickening. 

“No sorry Ash, my mom said I 
gotta be home tonight, dat means 
I gotta stick around here and then 
jus’ head home,” I said. The truth 
was I never had any intentions of 
leaving the bar with these losers. 

I knew they would leave unfash- 
ionably early from the bar scene, 
at midnight, and then go back 
and have group sex at someone’s 
grimy apartment complex. They 
were into free love. They were 
into free love when it was con¬ 
venient. They were like hippies. 
They were too phony to be hip¬ 
pies. 

I tried to let Ashley down easy. 
Normally, she would have been 
content with my fake answer. 
Normally, she would have faked 
it back and been all patronizing 
about how my parents kept me on 


too short of a leash and how her 
parents were amazing and sup¬ 
portive. Normally, she probably 
would have brought up the fact 
that my whole high school was 
convinced that my father was an 
abusive alcoholic. Unfortunately 
this situation wasn’t normal be¬ 
cause she was too drunk. She had 
tried to keep up with all of the 
rounds but she was too inexperi¬ 
enced. She was too tiny. 

Before I knew it she had drunk- 
enly fallen on top of me in her 
state of still trying to convince 
me to go with her. She started 
pulling my hair. She didn’t know 
she was pulling my hair, but she 
was, in an attempt to make me go 
with her. Then she was pulling 
my clothes. She was pulling my 
clothes off but she didn’t know. 

It got so bad that I had no choice 
but to fling her off of me. She 
fell, her head hit the edge of a bar 
stool and she was on the ground. 

I hadn’t meant it to turn out that 
way. It just did. The rest of her 
friends and my not-friends turned 
to see their ring leader on the 
ground and shot me looks of pure 
drunken anger. There was nothing 
I could do. They all thought that I 
had knocked her out. 

I was lucky it didn’t break out 
into a fist fight right there. But 


they all just picked up Ashley’s 
lifeless body and left the bar. Abi 
looked at me and tried to tell me 
that she knew I didn’t do this but 
I stopped her. I knew she had a 
certain allegiance to Ashley and 
this crew. I let her leave not look¬ 
ing like she had split loyalties. 

Abi was the most real of all of us. 

I had nothing left to do but to go 
sit at the bar alone, like one of 
those pathetic thirty something 
year old people looking for a date 
but not finding one and sitting 
alone to get drunk until 3 o’clock 
in the morning. A few more glass¬ 
es of whiskey in and one of these 
thirty somethings moved down 
the bar to sit next to me. 

As he came closer I realized that 
he wasn’t thirty something but 
more like upper fourty or fifty 
something. He was probably my 
parents’ age. 

“Hey, I just wanted you to know 
that I saw what happened,” he 
said, and he turned to face me, “I 
know you didn’t put one threaten¬ 
ing hand to that girl. She brought 
it on herself.” 

I wasn’t sure why this man de¬ 
cided to come talk to me about 
this nearly thirty minutes after the 
incident. I was trying to forget 
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about it. Hell, I was almost suc¬ 
cessful in getting drunk enough to 
forget about it. But then he had to 
bring it back and I was mad and 
depressed about it all over again. 

“Yeah well thas’not what my 
friends saw,” I said. I was starting 
to slur my words ever so slightly 
now, finally. 

“Really friends are all well and 
good but watcha really need to 
take special measures for is your 
family,” he said. I was starting to 
think that he was a bit drunk to 
start talking about family with a 
21 year old that relied on family 
the least at this time in life. 


jus’ bring up somethin’ then not 
finish the point ofda story, ya lousy 
bastard.” 

I shouldn’t have called him a lousy 
bastard. Normally I wouldn’t have. 
I was raised right. I generally did 
not curse at adults - around them 
but not at them. However, I was 
beginning to reach levels of which 
I probably wouldn’t remember this 
conversation had ever happened. 

So fuck all formalities. 

“So goddamn are you gonna tell 
me omawt?” I said. 

“It’s just my daughter 

“Whattabout your daughter?” 


‘Yeah, I mean I guess,” I said, 
‘Family is important.” 


“It’s just...I haven’t seen her all 
day.” 


“Family is more than important, 
it’s something you should lay 
down your life for, and I’ve been 
nothin’ but horrible to mine.” 


“Then go home, go see her,” I was 
disappointed that this was his only 
problem, I had pegged it for being 
a little more exciting than that. 


“Well - why’s that? Wudga do?” 
Normally I wouldn’t have been so 
nosey with a stranger, but I was 
drunk, and he was peaking my 
drunken interest. 

“Nah, it’s nothin’, nevermind,” he 
said. 


“I jus’...I think I missed my 
chance,” he said. He was being 
choppy and vague as hell but that 
was probably due to the alcohol. 

I was getting irritated though. 

He wasn’t getting to the point. 

He seemed scared to. He seemed 
ashamed to. 


‘Well for chrissake you don’t 


‘Da hell dude, jus’ getton widit, 
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jesus chris’,” I was really slurring 
my words now and it was really 
sickening me. That was the one 
part I hated the most about being 
drunk, being trapped inside of 
your own head. I hated not having 
control. I hated it so much that I 
got drunk all the time anyway - 
whatever. 

“OKAY, alright wouldga lay off! 
It’s my daughter - it’s..it’s her 
birthday today...” 

He stopped. I didn’t know if he 
was looking for words or if he 
had none. I didn’t know if this 
was turning into what I thought it 
was turning into but I hoped not. 

“So...if family is so important 
to you...why dont’cha go spend 
some time wit your daughter, 
onher birthday?” 

“I’m a disgrace to her. I’ve 
messed up one too many times 
for her to give her ‘ole man any 
more chances.” 

I turned to him, “Trussme when I 
say, you’re wrong.” 

“And why’s that, that I’m wrong 
you say?” 

“You said it yurself, family is 
important, it’s something you lay 


yur life down fur. I know you 
don’t think it now. But I’m sure 
your daughter thinks da same. I 
do a’ least. An’ I’m what counts. 
I am that daughter. I would 
givya anoder chance. I would 
wantya to take my noder chance. 
Hell, it’s solely up to you to take 
da chance. Take da chance.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Like I said, trussme I know so.” 

“Thanks, ya know maybe you’re 
right after all. Maybe I shoulgo.” 

I smiled. I nodded my head. I 
knew that I had potentially just 
fixed a situation paralleled to 
mine. At least I hope I had. Why 
couldn’t my own father just take 
the chance that I was swinging 
in front of his face. I wanted him 
to so badly. Was that really how 
he felt? That I couldn’t possibly 
give him anymore chances? That 
to show his face would be a dis¬ 
appointment? If that is how he 
felt, like this man felt, he really 
was wrong. I looked over to this 
man for our parting words, 

“Jus’ a promise me that you’ll 
take a cab and not drive yur¬ 
self.” 

“Ah course, and thank you again.” 
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And with that he stumbled out of 
his bar stool and made his way 
out the door. As for me I stayed. 

I stayed until the bar closed at 
4 o’clock in the morning which 
was unfortunately early for me. 

*** 

Some things are hard to remem¬ 
ber, even more so when you are 
hungover. I’m thinking of now 
the first step I had taken into the 
bar. I remember that much. I re¬ 
membered talking to this damn 
lonely guy at the bar and that I 
helped him rekindle his attitude 
towards his daughter. But for the 
life of me I can’t remember how 
the hell I had ended up on the 
floor of Abi’s basement. I can’t 
remember what happened after 
the guy at the bar left. 

I was obviously filled in later 
by Abi as to what happened. I 
could go into the details. I could 
tell you how I ended up with 
Abi. I could tell you how I went 
home to the same old shit in my 
house. I could tell you how life 
continued as normal. I could tell 
you that I never saw that guy 
from the bar ever again. I could 
go into a lot of things from here. 
But I’ll spare you the boring 
details because I really just don’t 
feel like telling it. I really don’t. 


The funniest thing from that night 
though, is that the person I miss 
the most is that guy’s daughter. I 
never met her but she’s the only 
one that could probably under¬ 
stand me in the least. She proba¬ 
bly really could. 


Home for the 
Holidays 

By Leslee Blahut 

Not a cloud can be seen in the 
bright blue sky. The sun is shin¬ 
ing abundantly. The breeze is 
refreshing. By all accounts, this 
is the perfect late September day. 

I push open the sturdy wooden 
double doors. Inside it’s shoul- 
der-to-shoulder standing room 
only. The noxious stench of 
perfumes, colognes, and nervous 
palms hits me in the face like an 
unwelcomed heat wave. I start 
glancing around in search of 
familiar faces. I know they’re 
here in the crowd somewhere. 

But I’m panicky and nervous, and 
right now I can’t even make out 
facial features. Everything seems 
blurry. As I shift my eyes from 
person to person, the zigzag trails 
from one face melt into the next 
like I’m on some sort of bad acid 
trip. The dizziness is nauseating 
and I can feel my knees shaking. 
Yet I’m still shuffling forward. 
I’m one step closer. 

As I make my way to the front 
of the room, a que seems to have 
naturally formed in front of me. 
Somehow I’m in it. Of course 
I’m in it—that’s why I’m here. 


My heart is beating so hard, I 
swear my shirt must be moving 
on the outside. I grasp onto the 
rhythm of the thump inside my 
chest and try to fall in sync with 
it to keep my footing as we move 
a few paces to the left. With 
my luck I’ll stumble and crash 
into one of the many oversized 
wreaths, sending its disgustingly 
perfect little white flowers top¬ 
pling to the ground. One step 
closer. 

The short, middle-aged woman 
next to me is nervously wringing 
the remains of her tissue. I’m 
jealous. Dammit. I wish I had a 
tissue. Or a program. Or any¬ 
thing to occupy these nervous 
hands. I’m sure if I ask her for a 
tissue she ’ll give me one. But I’m 
not asking. Don t make eye con¬ 
tact with anyone. Even if I try to 
speak, I won’t be able to squeak 
out a word right now, so why 
bother. Just keep quiet and try 
not to pass out. One step closer. 

The conversation around me is 
a soothing quiet buzz. “Young¬ 
est ” “Surprising ” Every now 
and then words randomly jump 
out of the hum, but I’m not really 
listening. I can’t focus. My eyes 
are shifty. Left. Right. Left. 
Now I see him. I see his face, his 
brown hair, his comfortable blue 
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suit. One step closer and I’ll be 
directly in front of him. I will 
have to look directly at his face. 
The burning lump that has been 
slowly growing in my throat is 
now a rock that defiantly refuses 
to move in either direction. It 
stings the back of my mouth and 
forces tears into my eyes. 

The woman with the coveted tis¬ 
sue, which now looks like a piece 
of swiss cheese, slowly takes her 
final steps to the left. Oh God. 

It’s almost my turn. That’s his 
hand. Can I touch it? Should I? 
Is that ok? Maybe not. I don’t 
know. Can’t believe I’ve never 
done this before. I feel sick. 

“Oh,” she exclaims in a quiet 
breathy whisper, “Doesn’t he look 
wonderful.” My eyes dart at her 
in fierce disbelief. 

No! I scream to myself as fast as 
a reflex. He doesn’t look wonder¬ 
ful. He looks dead. 

It was early December and a few 
hours of every school day were 
dedicated to working on our hol¬ 
iday projects. Mitch and I sat at 
the table together, our chairs fac¬ 
ing each other so we could talk as 
we worked. As two seven-year- 


olds, I can only imagine what our 
conversations were about. Maybe 
we talked about E.T., or baseball, 
or what we hoped Santa Claus 
would bring us that year. I wish I 
could remember. 

Ms. Hughes had given us a choice 
of projects to work on. Some kids 
chose to glue various different 
shapes of macaroni onto a card¬ 
board cut-out of a Christmas tree, 
which then was sprayed a lovely 
gold. Others chose to paint popsi- 
cle sticks with red and green paint 
and then glued them onto baby 
food jars to make candle holders. 
But Mitch and I chose to make 
the red, green, and silver tissue 
paper wreath. It was clearly the 
best choice. And, it came with 
the added fun of trying to bend a 
coat hanger into a circle. We sat 
for hours every week and worked 
on our wreaths. Select the piece 
of pre-cut tissue paper. Twist it 
onto the wire frame as if it were 
a twist-tie. Work around frame in 
alternating colors until complete. 
The end product was a wonderfully 
full wreath that made a cool bris¬ 
tly sound when you brushed your 
hands against the paper. 

It’s true that the wreath wasn’t 
the easiest project we could have 
chosen, but I didn’t care. If Mitch 
was doing it, then so was I. It’s not 


because we were inseparable or 
anything like that. In fact, that 
wasn’t the kind of relationship we 
had at all. We didn’t play after 
school at each other’s houses or 
even live in the same neighbor¬ 
hood, for that matter. It wouldn’t 
be until seven years later when 
I’d become best friends with the 
girl who lived across the street 
from him (a pleasant surprise) 
that we’d hang out and talk on his 
back patio whenever the opportu¬ 
nity presented itself. 

For me and Mitch, there was 
always some sort of connection. 
Maybe that’s what happens when 
you become friends at the age 
of six and grow together into 
young adults. We had developed 
some sort of unspoken crush that 
began in first grade and continued 
through high school. To some 
people, like my mother, it was ob¬ 
vious. Perhaps it was the stories 
I told her or the fact that I always 
became giddy when I talked 
about him that gave it away. To 
others, like friends and siblings, 
we had nothing more than the 
usual friendship. For me, though, 
it was a most serious crush that 
was always present. And always 
kept a secret. We never discussed 
it with each other or admitted 
how we felt. We would just 
casually end up in the same work 


groups in class, at the same quiet 
table in the library, and exchang¬ 
ing glances when we thought no 
one was looking. 

*** 

In seventh grade, our class went 
on an end-of-the-year field trip 
to the Philadelphia Zoo. I have 
vague recollections of seeing the 
primate exhibit and eating my 
lunch from a damp paper bag as 
the entire class squeezed under 
a gazebo to get out of the rain. 
Those memories are fuzzy. But 
I can vividly recall the long bus 
ride home. Somehow, I had man¬ 
aged to snag the window seat, and 
next to me sat Mitch. The teacher 
was checking names off her list 
as she called them out and the 
brakes made a terrible screeching 
sound as the bus pulled out of the 
parking lot. As tweens, we were 
all obnoxious and yelled insis¬ 
tently for the radio to be turned 
on; eventually the grumbly bus 
driver obliged. The bus rambled 
down the expressway and soon 
the chatter on board died down as 
we grew quiet from the long day 
of walking. Every now and then 
you might hear the crinkle of a 
candy wrapper, but no one was 
talking. It was just me and Mitch 
sitting next to each other for those 
few hours, listening to the mur- 
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lifeless in a fancy box. 


mur of the tires moving under our 
feet, and humming along to Guns 
N’ Roses “Patience” as it played 
on the radio. 

It’s funny how when you’re 
younger, a song is sometimes just 
a song. You don’t always pay at¬ 
tention to the words or the weight 
of what’s behind them. You like 
a song because it’s popular, or 
because it’s everyone’s favorite 
dance song, or because you are 
sitting next to someone special 
as it plays on the radio. You sing 
that “it’ll work itself out fine; all 
we need is just a little patience” 
and whistle along to the whis¬ 
tling part in the middle. Because 
you’re young and innocent. And 
love is young and innocent. Of 
course everything will work itself 
out fine. 

Now, when I think about those 
same lyrics, they have more 
meaning to me. They’re not just 
words in the new song that was 
constantly being played on the 
radio. Now, the idea of being 
patient, or struggling to do so, sits 
heavy with me, and I find my¬ 
self wondering why things work 
out for some people but not for 
others. I find myself wondering 
why I had to stand there and look 
at his face, his brown hair, his 
comfortable blue suit as he laid 


For me, Mitch would always be 
“that one.” You know the one I’m 
talking about. The one you quickly 
pack up your books for when the 
third period bell rings in senior 
year. You walk as fast as you can 
from the Art Pod, past the auditori¬ 
um, through the music hall, down 
the ramp, and through the hallway 
to the B Pod stairwell just in time 
to pass each other on the stairs. On 
really good days it’s crowded, and 
the jostling mass of people forces 
you to bump elbows as you move 
in opposite directions, which then 
naturally elicits an over-the-shoul- 
der smile at each other as a sort 
of recognition of the “accidental” 
contact. Yea, that’s the one. 

He was always smiling and laugh¬ 
ing back then. He was always 
surrounded by friends and, of 
course, he usually had a girlfriend. 

I mean, why wouldn’t he? He was 
funny and kind and had eyes that 
were so dark brown, they could 
have been melted Hershey Kisses. 
Even if I had wanted to come clean 
about my feelings, there wouldn’t 
have been a good opportunity. 
Besides, I was shy, and there was 
something kind of exciting about 
our innocent, secret little crush. 


Maybe we ’ll admit to it someday 
I thought. Like at a class reunion 
or something. It ’ll be funny and 
we ’ll both laugh and acknowl¬ 
edge how silly we were. 

I never dreamed that that day 
would never come. 

*** 

It was Saturday morning and I 
was sound asleep on the couch 
in my parent’s family room. I’d 
just pulled an all-nighter driving a 
friend down to Virginia and back 
so he could pick up his new car. 

My sister Linda burst into the 
room. “You have to wake up.” 

Her voice was shrill and frantic 
and not anything I had ever heard 
before, or have ever heard again, 
for that matter. 

I muttered something from my 
pillow about leaving me alone. 

“No. You have to wake up. Now. 
Kelli’s at the door.” 

I told her I wasn’t getting up. She 
could tell Kelli I’d call her later. 
Or she could come back. Either 
way, I wasn’t moving from my 
comfy spot. 


“You have to get up,” she repeat¬ 
ed. Now she was starting to get 
upset and her voice was shaking. 
“Mitch hung himself last night. 
He died.” 

“Huh?” I said, as I arose from my 
spot. I was confused, but abso¬ 
lutely sure of what I’d just heard. 

I don’t know what I said after 
that. I don’t remember walk¬ 
ing from the family room to the 
door. And I don’t remember the 
conversation I had with Kelli and 
Tara as they stood in my parent’s 
entry way and relayed to me what 
had happened. To be honest, I 
don’t remember much about the 
hours that followed my sister’s 
entrance to the room. I couldn’t 
tell you what I did, or who I was 
with, or what we talked about. 
And really, it doesn’t bother me 
that I don’t remember. 

But the sound of my sister’s 
voice as she handed me some of 
the most tragic news I’ve ever 
received will always be fresh in 
my memory. I can hear her as if 
it were yesterday—how rattled 
and upset she was, even though 
she didn’t know him at all. Her 
knowledge of him was solely 
based on snippets of random 
school stories I’d shared over the 
years, and yet she was so scared 
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to tell me something she knew 
was going to break my heart. So 
maybe our secret crush wasn’t so 
secret after all. 

*** 

Rumors would swirl for the next 
few weeks about what really hap¬ 
pened to Mitch. A reporter would 
write an article in the local news¬ 
paper about how the community 
was “grappling” with his death. 
And that’s exactly what we were 
doing. It just didn’t make sense. 
He had always seemed so happy 
and even talked with his parents 
earlier that night—never letting 
on that anything was wrong. 

There were so many questions 
we all had. Why would he do 
it? Was it really intentional? A 
cry for help that went too far? I 
never got definite answers to any 
of these questions. 

There was a girl with him in his 
apartment the night he died. Her 
name was Joanie. She was seated 
with the family at the front of 
the church at his funeral. She 
just sat in her chair rocking back 
and forth and sobbing the whole 
time, never speaking a word to 
anyone. I didn’t know her nor 
did I know anything about the 
relationship they were in, but I 
still think about her and wonder 


where she is now. I’d be lying if 
I said I didn’t blame her in part 
for his death. The story goes that 
they had some sort of argument 
and she didn’t pay much attention 
as he mumbled some words and 
slammed the bedroom door behind 
him. 

You should have listened closer. 

She said she tried to bang the door 
down upon the lengthy silence that 
followed. 

You should have banged harder. 

I know I shouldn’t judge her, but 
I do. It’s unfair, I know. I mean, 
she’s living with the memory of 
that night, not me. But blam¬ 
ing her somehow makes me feel 
better. It takes the blame off of 
him, where I guess it really be¬ 
longs. And, as I’ve recently read, 
we don’t speak ill of the dead. 

That, somehow, feels like the 
wrong thing to do. So, when the 
real answers seem irrational to us, 
we look elsewhere and point the 
finger, because that makes us feel 
better. 

When the funeral was over I got in 
my car and drove back to work. 


My mom still hangs my tissue 
paper wreath every Christmas. 

It hangs in the same spot every 
year—in the pass-through be¬ 
tween the kitchen and the dining 
room on the hook furthest from 
the window and closest to the 
laundry area. I joked with her 
once a few Christmases ago and 
asked why she still keeps that 
gaudy thing. She replied in a 
nostalgic motherly voice, “Of 
course I keep it. You made it 
for me. I remember the day you 
brought it home.” I wonder if his 
mom still has his. 
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Polished 

By Katelyn Lucas 

“So I’ve been really busy lately,” 
I began, preparing to embark on 
the journey of explaining to my 
mother what happened in my life 
while I’ve been away at college. 
Coming back for a weekend 
visit, what may have only been a 
realistically short span of a few 
weeks away from home, feels 
like a lifetime, as it seems I have 
an endless supply of stories to 
tell her. Or maybe that’s just 
because I tend to repeat myself a 
lot. When you live between two 
worlds its hard to remember who 
you’ve already told what. 

We sat across from each other on 
stools at the small island table in 
our outdated kitchen accompa¬ 
nied by three tiny glass bottles 
of nail polish glistening in the 
fluorescent light of the room. The 
sour chemical stench of polish 
remover singed the hairs in my 
nostrils as my mom began to 
dissolve the jagged and chipped 
layers of polish remaining on my 
fingertips. I always hated that 
smell ever since I was a kid. The 
harsh ingrained aroma of hav¬ 
ing my nails done contrasted so 
pungently with the tender memo¬ 
ries I have of many conversations 


with my mom during these bonding 
moments, memorable for nothing 
more than their comforting simplicity 
and casual beauty. I listened to the 
soothing sounds of the file scratching 
against stiff keratin as she gently 
shaped my nails and continued to 
talk. 

“Between trying to register for the 
classes I need next semester, which 
is impossible, and trying not to fail 
all my classes because I have no time 
because I overloaded my schedule 
because...” I droned, my mom re¬ 
sponding with an indulgent 

“Mmhmm”. 

“And you won’t beLIEVE what 
Sarah did, she’s such an idiot,” I 
continued. 

“Mmhmm.” 

“And this teacher just never wants to 
email me back, and...” 

“Mmhmm.” 

“And did I tell you what Sarah did 
last week?? Oh my GOD...” 

“Mmhmm.” 

It didn’t take me long to realize 
she wasn’t really listening to my 
complaints. Her mumbled acknowl- 


edgements of my stories were 
the expected response from a 
distracted but considerate listener, 
the kind she always has been. It 
was acceptable background noise 
encouraging the progression of 
my story. 

In the pauses where I considered 
what to tell her next I gazed at the 
middle class consolations of our 
home. They’re becoming increas¬ 
ingly strange to me as the years 
pass and yet still provide solace 
with every detail I re-discover 
that has remained unchanged 
from the disjointed but tangible 
memories of my childhood. This 
of course includes my dog Buddy 
and my cat Benjamin, compan¬ 
ions I’ve grown up with since 
Kindergarten, who happened to 
walk into the room at that mo¬ 
ment. 

Buddy, our big fluffy golden re¬ 
triever, ambled over and flopped 
his hairy butt right on top of 
my mom’s feet. Favored for the 
darker amber color of his fur that 
set him apart from others with 
the typical light blonde color of 
his breed, he was adopted by my 
mom about nine years ago now 
and has grown into the perfect 
calm and tender dog that ev¬ 
eryone would fall in love with 
upon meeting him. He had one 


of those emotionally expressive 
faces that just made you want to 
grab his floppy cheeks and cuddle 
with him every time he looked 
at you with his deep brown eyes 
and scratch his belly when he 
rolled onto his back and begged 
for it just like all good dogs do. 
He was always followed at the 
heels by Ben, our chubby gray 
and white tabby cat who liked to 
rub his body in between Buddy’s 
legs and lick his furry toes, proof 
of their friendship, even though 
Buddy sometimes tried to pretend 
he didn’t enjoy the affection. Ben 
held a special place in my heart 
since I was the one that con¬ 
vinced my mom to take him when 
my Grandma found a litter of 
stray kittens on her farm. I slept 
with him in my bed every night 
while he was a still a tiny kitten 
to whom our home was too wide 
of a world to be let loose in just 
yet. 

I basked in the warmth of security 
and familiarity; the knowing that 
someone wiser is there to take 
care of you, that someone else 
will always be there to comfort 
you, that feeling of not being 
on your own in the unforgiving 
world of adulthood. 

“What color do you want?” my 
mom asked, her voice a soft 
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and distant interruption into the 
continuum of my monologue. I 
hadn’t even realized I had been 
speaking long enough for her 
to finish clipping and filing my 
nails, adjusting my cuticles, and 
painting on a base coat of paint. 

I, mildly irritated at the intrusion 
onto my verbal thoughts, blurt¬ 
ed out the same selection I had 
preferred for over a year now, 
“Black,” and proceeded to tell her 
about yet another week of terrible 
food in the cafe that I am so damn 
sick of. I know she’s probably 
weary of hearing about it every 
time I come home, but I complain 
anyway. I hope she doesn’t think 
I’m actually miserable all the 
time. I hope she doesn’t think I’m 
ungrateful. I wonder if she knows 
it’s always been my way of 
telling her I miss home. I wonder 
if I even know that. I wonder if 
maybe I should be miserable all 
the time... 

She began painting on a thin 
veneer of black to my fingernails, 
the first coat, slightly transpar¬ 
ent but unquestionably there. I 
count the strokes it takes her to 
finish my thumbnail: one.. .two... 
three...perfectly synchronized, 
evidence of years of practice. 

Not a single drop spilling over 
onto the pale, pink skin along the 
edge of my finger, no strokes out 


of line, not a single mistake mar¬ 
ring her progress. Her skill always 
frustrated me, how comfortable she 
is with it even on her own fin¬ 
gers when she is forced to use her 
non-dominant hand to paint with. 
She never questions her ability; she 
paints them perfectly each time. It 
has always deterred me from trying 
on my own, thinking I could never 
make my nails look as perfect as 
she could, so why bother? Some¬ 
times I feel bad that I make her 
waste the precious time we have 
together at home painting my nails, 
something so trivial. But she’s 
always willing to do them, and it’s 
just what I’ve always done. 

“And, yeah. So that’s pretty much 
all that’s happened since I last saw 
you,” I finished as my mom began 
the second layer on both my hands, 
the color darkening and becoming 
truly opaque as she moved along. 
She started to tell me what has 
happened at home since I’ve been 
gone, how the pets are doing, what 
struggles Dad is facing at work, 
how my brother is doing in school 
and football, and had he made 
any decisions about college yet, 
telling me all the things she didn’t 
bother me to text me about while 
I was at school. And then I would 
compliment her on the new outfit 
she bought because it looked great 
even though she liked to complain 
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about herself sometimes like we 
all do and because of course we 
have the same style so natural¬ 
ly I agree with her choices and 
because I missed shopping with 
her and because my mom was 
the best friend I had ever had. 

I dreaded these conversations. 
And not because I didn’t like 
hearing about my family, just the 
opposite; I craved news about my 
family so much it stabbed me in 
the chest with a wrench of sorrow 
because I knew I could never 
fully be part of this world again. 
At least, not the same way I was. 
The natural progression of life 
would not allow it. 

I always forget how powerful it 
is to talk face to face with some¬ 
one you haven’t seen in awhile, 
how much harder their words can 
hit you when you see their lips 
objectively curving to shape their 
sound. Cherished memories flash 
before your eyes as you talk to 
them, memories that will never 
be repeated; I forgot how it feels 
to read the expressions on a face 
that you used to see everyday as 
if they’d become a stranger. 


some other topic that essentially 
has no answer that we could go 
on discussing indefinitely because 
the worst part was the silence: 
the end, suggesting the dispersal, 
my departure. But I wasn’t in the 
mood for it today, for thinking 
too deeply about my life, pre¬ 
tending that I could hold onto this 
moment any longer. My mom 
finished speaking and I didn’t say 
anything, couldn’t do anything 
but feel the pressure of her strong 
fingers on my hand, twisting and 
pulling it closer towards her as 
she finished the last strokes of a 
clear top coat on the little pinky 
finger of my right hand. 

I had expired my allotted vis¬ 
itation with my past; the once 
heartening walls surrounding me 
now distorted themselves into the 
facade of a house that had recent¬ 
ly begun withdrawing my wel¬ 
come. I guessed it was time to go 
home. I wondered if I even knew 
what that word meant anymore 
as I tried to no avail to picture it 
escaping my mouth in description 
of the harsh, asylum-esque dorm 
buildings that we pulled up to 
upon my return to campus. 


Normally, this is the point where I 
initiate some long drawn out con¬ 
versation about how I can’t figure 
out my life, pleading for someone 
to tell me what to do, or about 


“Do you wanna join us?” I hear a 
girl call from a few dorms down 
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as I meander through the hallway. 
I turn around and peek my head 
into her room. I recognize her 
face from a few of my classes, 
remember talking to her once or 
twice. She is sitting on the floor 
on a flowery print shag rug with 
her wet fingernails shoved in 
some drying device. A fluffy pink 
lamp attempts to chase away the 
impending darkness intruding 
through her window as the sun 
concludes its descent through the 
sky. Three other girls sit beside 
her excitedly chattering with one 
another while rifling through a 
box full of nail polish bottles all 
colors of the rainbow. 

I glance down at my hands limply 
hanging by my side, observing 
my black finger nails, shockingly 
still in tact for the most part after 
weeks of wear with only minor 
chips around the edges. I think of 
this girl removing what’s left of 
the polish, wiping the slate clean 
with that rank polish remover, 
dissolving the black gloss so 
lovingly painted on with confi¬ 
dent skill and mindful finesse. 

I look at her own fingernails, 
chunky and sloppy from layers 
of polish repeatedly slathered on 
top of each other in an attempt to 
cover immature mistakes, globs 
of it smeared on the sides of her 
fingers like a child that colored 


outside the lines. It was a dull 
matted shade of paint, too, lacking 
any luster from the reflection of the 
light because she clearly didn’t use 
any topcoat to seal in the color. Her 
face reveals no qualms of shame 
for her lacking consideration of 
presentation. I imagine her work¬ 
ing her dastardly magic on my own 
nails and I can’t take it. I aggres¬ 
sively shake my head before I can 
stop myself, trying to eradicate the 
images from my mind. 

“Uh, that’s okay,” I reply, “I’ve 
got a bunch of homework to do, 
but I appreciate the offer,” I almost 
laugh at my feeble attempts at a 
polite refusal and discern the disap¬ 
pointed frown on her face as I walk 
away. Who would ever take that 
excuse seriously anymore? It’s so 
overused and obviously phony. Al¬ 
though, it’s still a valid defense in 
my case. I did have homework to 
do, and I wasn’t trying to be mean 
by refusing her invitation. Why 
did everyone have to be so damn 
needyl Do I seriously have to do 
everything with people 24/7 for 
them to feel a connection to me, to 
be part of their life or for them to 
believe I’m their friend? 

I had just left the dorm building on 
my way to the cafe for a late dinner 
when my cell phone vibrated in 
my jeans pocket, indicating I had a 


text. My boyfriend and room¬ 
mate were already waiting for 
me at the cafe, so I wondered 
who would be texting me. It was 
my mother. As my eyes scrolled 
down the blurb of the message, 
my stomach dropped, spiraling 
downward into the rabbit hole, 
sucking my heart into a vicious 
vortex of guilt. Two thoughts re¬ 
peatedly pounded themselves into 
my skull in rhythm with pounding 
of my heartbeat: my dog had just 
died; I wasn’t there. 

Overwhelmed by the grief of the 
moment, I pressed my hand to the 
chilled, hard, but stable wall of 
the nearby building for support 
as I slowly leaned my back into 
it and slid to a crouching posi¬ 
tion on the ground. I sat there as 
luke-warm tears rolled slowly 
down my cheeks drawing lines of 
saturating ache across my swell¬ 
ing face. 

The family dog, Buddy, my con- 
specific for half my life had van¬ 
ished off the face of the earth. I 
hadn’t even been home in weeks, 
never got to say goodbye, wasn’t 
even there to grieve together 
with my family. I felt dejected, 
detached and segregated and then 
stupidly selfish for even thinking 
about myself when I knew my 
mom who physically had to deal 


with this would be inconsolable 
right now. I felt worse when I 
realized I wasn’t even as upset 
by this as she would be, couldn’t 
be, because I was in a different 
world. I felt even worse than 
that when I realized the biggest 
thought crossing my mind right 
now was that this could have 
been Ben, my cat. That was the 
greatest horror that struck my be¬ 
ing: when I thought of him being 
gone without seeing my face one 
last time, without me seeing his 
face one last time, when I thought 
of the inevitable future. 

Here, in my current world, my 
emotion stemmed more from 
frustration than anything else 
because these events seemed so 
distant, almost fictional, though 
I knew realization would hit me 
the next time I returned home and 
was confronted by the physical 
emptiness of the loss. Here, I 
knew I could deal with it on my 
own. I knew I had to deal with 
it on my own. So I eventually 
composed myself enough to tell 
my friends what had happened 
and they made their way back to 
me, comforting me and wiping 
my swollen face like good friends 
do even though we all know 
things like this can never actual¬ 
ly be comforted because we’re 
really on our own. We hung out 
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the rest of the night doing happy 
things to chase away the sadness 
until it was forgotten and I was 
alone with my thoughts again in 
my room for the night. It was that 
easy. It was forgotten. I forgot. 

I had never texted my mom back. 
I had forgotten what happened. I 
wasn’t there. The thoughts came 
flooding back and this time they 
brought rage with the incoming 
wave of consciousness: rage at 
the universe, rage at life, rage at 
the things I can’t change, rage at 
the world of my past I can no lon¬ 
ger chase, inescapably estranged 
from. It was really that easy for 
me to forget what had happened, 
to pretend it wasn’t real, at least 
in this world. That was the mo¬ 
ment when I realized something 
inside myself was dying.. .or 
maybe it was just being filed, 
shaped...polished. I bounded out 
of bed and walked a few dorms 
down. 

I timidly knocked on the door a 
few times and she answered. The 
other girls had left, but luckily 
she was still awake albeit in her 
pajamas with the clear intent of 
being asleep in the next few min¬ 
utes. I heard her fuzzy slippers 
shuffling along the floor before 
she quietly pushed open the door 
with a groggy look in her eyes. 


I glimpsed her neon pink nails 
on fingers wrapped precariously 
around the door handle. 

“Hey, what’s up?” she asked cu¬ 
riously with a tinge of concern in 
her voice, wondering what I could 
possibly want at this hour. 

“Urn,” I stammered uncomfortably, 
“could I possibly borrow some 
of your nail painting supplies?” I 
asked. 

A wry smile materialized on her 
face as she replied, “I guess.” 

After promising I would return it 
all first thing tomorrow morning, 
she went to bed and I went for a 
walk outside with her supplies and 
a flashlight cradled in my arms. I 
plopped down in the small, square 
patch of grassy area outside my 
dorm building under an impending 
oak tree where the constellations 
in the night sky were barely visi¬ 
ble between the canopy of sturdy 
branches. I propped my flashlight 
up precariously against its trunk so 
I could see, and I painted my nails. 

This time, they were painted a 
chunky, sloppy, immature layer of 
bright, vivid, green. 
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Home (hohm) 

By Cameron Murray 

First Place, 9th-10th Grade Poetry 

South Hunterdon Regional High School, Mr. Chan 

Home (hohm)\\ n. 1 . The place where one lives permanently, especially as a member of a family 
or household/ Your safe haven/ The place that you run to for shelter from the outside world/ 
Where memories and miracles are made to last/ A feeling of belonging and warmth that lifts the 
weight off your shoulders/ Frightening fights and screaming slurs/ Nerve-racking rage/ Crying 
and sobbing/ Being sent up to your room/ A prison/ Conflicts arise and sometimes you don’t see 
a solution/ In spite of the bawling, the yelling, the frustration, and the anger think about the 
memories you cherish, the giggles, those unforgettable moments, and the happier times / Home 
is truly filled with love and light/ Like a bird’s nest/A bee’s hive/ Where you feel like you 
should not hide/ Be yourself/ Be free/ The place where you’re brought up and raised/ You spend 
most of your time there/ You feel safe, secure, and stable/ Simple smiles and light laughter/ Thts 
is home/ You are home/1 am home. 
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Home is Where the Heart Dies 

By Andrew Voorhees 

Second Place, 9th-10th Grade Poetry 

South Hunterdon Regional High School, Mr. Chan 

Home is where the heart dies. 

Home is where parents tell children they love each other, but it’s all lies. 

Home is where a child cries, 

When a bully attacks them just for high fives. 

Home is where the family sits around the TV burning out their eyes. 

Home is where a guy takes his girlfriend home, just to flash around his “prize.” 
Home is where an angsty teen goes to their room and hides. 

Home is where you keep senile grandpa, once oh so wise. 

Home is where the soul dies. 
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Home Is Not Nails 

By Makenna Lenover 

First Place, 11th-12th Grade Poetry 

Salisbury High School, Mrs. Pacitti 

Home is not nails, boards, and carpet, 

The fluffy feeling beneath toes. 

Like a sweater encompass, 

The warm feeling is available elsewhere to know. 

Home is not permanent. 

Drilled deep into the ground. 

I’d rather pay rent, 

And be able to move around. 

But when I look into an iris, 

An ever changing blue with mood. 

The feeling inside me, 

Substantiates amongst two. 

Home is mutuality, 

A heart dwelling in someone else. 

A dense weight of reality, 

The cards of emotions live has dealt. 

Home is not nails, boards, and cement, 

Drilled deep in the ground. 

Yet sometimes it may be permanent, 

When home is with someone who’s always around. 
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Home is Where You Know Where the Light Switches Are 

By Rhylee Callan 

Second Place, 11th-12th Grade Poetry 
Daniel Boone Area High School, Mr. Palmer 

When I was a kid, 

I used to cry whenever lightning would shock the night sky awake and thunder would shake the 
ground beneath my sleeping body 
I wailed long into the night and early into the morning 

So, my mother would kiss each of my eyelids and tell me that I was safe, 
she was there. 

That I was home. 

And it worked, 
until we moved, 
and, 

This new house, with too many staircases and no windows, was not my home. 

This new house, with dark hallways and no morning, was not my home. 

This new house, with shadows for ceilings and endless corridors, was not my home. 

And it never would be. 

So, when I would cry; my mother would tell me that I was home and I would crumple my lace 
and hiss through my teeth in a voice that resonated like acid, that this was not my home 
That my heart did not belong to this empty palace or its bare walls, its foundation like a skeleton. 
That I wanted- 
that I needed more. 

I, 

am no longer a kid. 

I have spent so many years looking for my home that I thought I had lost track of the horizon, 

I had floated in this world from house to house, 
tying myself to person to person 

But I could never find somewhere that made me feel like night was manageable and sadness was 

temporary 

That is, 

until you. 

I cannot believe I managed to find home in someone like you 

I am so blessed to look at you and taste your name on my tongue and feel your smile pull at 
my lips 
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I know exactly where home is. 

And it is by your side 
I know exactly when home is, 

It’s whenever I’m with you 
I know that home is where the heart is 

And I gave mine to you the first time you smiled in my direction and ever since then, 
you have radiated warmth like a fireplace and acceptance like a prayer 

I, 

am no longer a kid. 

But some nights we are both alone, 
and when those nights come, 

I will ciy when lightning shocks the night sky awake and the ground shakes beneath my 
sleeping body, 

because I wish I was with you 

you once told me that storms make you nervous and all I want is to kiss both your eyelids 
and tell you that you’re safe. 

I’m here, 

And we are both home. 
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Home Is Where The 
Heart Is 

By Laura Waters 

First Place, 11th-12th Grade Prose 
New Hope-Solebury High School 
Mr. Giorgi 

“Home is where the heart is,” she 
says to me one winter evening, 
but it isn’t quite winter and it isn’t 
quite evening. The roads are still 
black and there haven’t been any 
salt trucks since March. The sun is 
still up, even though it’s drowning 
behind the trees. 

“Home is where the heart is,” she 
says, tiptoeing along the curb, “and 
my home is with you.” There are 
birds on the road ahead of us. Of 
course it isn’t winter if they hav¬ 
en’t gone south. I wonder where 
their home is. Do birds even have 
homes, I think to myself, scuffing 
the heels of my boots along the un¬ 
salted roads. The sun is spluttering 
through the branches. 

“Home is where the heart is, and 
my home is with you,” she says, 
brushing her hair back behind the 
curve of her ear. “Isn’t that what 
you wanted me to say?” I look 
down at my skirt and the flowers 
hurt my eyes. Up ahead, the birds 
push off of the road. No white salt 
flings out from their talons, and 
they fly in front of the sun, caught 


occasionally in what bits of it are 
gasping through the lace of leafless 
fingertips. I want to answer her, but 
instead I bite the corner of my lip 
and look at the flowers some more. 

“Home is where the heart is, and 
my home is with you. Isn’t that 
what you wanted me to say?” she 
says, and she sounds hurt. “I don’t 
know how to do this.” The flowers 
are so bright against the frosted 
chunks of leaves thrown up on the 
side of the road. The birds are off 
to find whatever home they have, I 
think, because they aren’t in front 
of the pieces of sun anymore. The 
air is cold, but if the birds are still 
here, it isn’t winter just yet. There’s 
no snow and no salt, so it can’t be 
winter yet. 

“Home is where the heart is, and 
my home is with you. Isn’t that 
what you wanted me to say? I don’t 
know how to do this.” She says the 
words like she takes unpleasant cold 
medicine. “I wish we were staying 
together, and you know that, don’t 
you?” Here is where the road turns 
into two roads, and she must turn 
left and I must turn right. I can still 
see her face, and it’s red in the sun¬ 
light that clambers up and grips onto 
her skin. There is nowhere to look 
but at her, but I am looking at the 
large truck that drives up behind us. 

“Home is where the heart is, and my 
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home is with you. Isn’t that what 
you wanted me to say? I don’t 
know how to do this. I wish we 
were staying together, and you 
know that, don’t you?” She says 
everything like a hushed prayer 
now. “I loved you so much.” The 
truck drives closer, and salt sprays 
out onto the road. She looks at me 
for a long minute, and when the 
truck has passed, I turn my face up 
at her, and there she is, caught in 
the suffering sun. Her hair is au¬ 
burn, and her eyeliner is winged. 
My hair is mud, and my eyeliner 
is smudged. 

“I loved you too,” I say, and I say 
the words like I am leaving the 
only home I have ever known, 
even though when I turn right 
and she turns left, I can see the 
light in my window. The sun slips 
beneath the surface as I step into 
my driveway, and I catch a single 
snowflake in my palm. It is winter, 
and it is evening, and my home is 
with a girl who said goodbye. 
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Our Home is a Sanctuary; 

All That is Broken is Mended 

By Maria Lelie 

Second Place, 1 lth-12th Grade Prose 
South Hunterdon Regional High School 
Mr. Chan 

2012 was chaotic for my family 
and I. During that year, our lives 
took a turn for the worse, leaving us 
scared, worried, hurt, and drifting— 
drifting apart, that is. What occurred 
during this year didn’t just affect 
one of us; my mom, my dad, my 
sister, and I, we all suffered losses in 
different ways, tremendously. 

Early in the year, my Aunt Linda 
suffered from a rare form of can¬ 
cer that ended up taking her life in 
June. The doctors never determined 
what type of cancer she was fight¬ 
ing. First the doctors thought she 
only pulled something in her leg, 
but when she began to lose feeling 
in that leg, they decided to take a 
closer look. Many tests, pricks in 
the arm, and hospital trips later, the 
doctors determined that my aunt had 
a form of pelvic and skin cancer. 

When my mom sat my sister and I 
down, breaking the news to us that 
my aunt was sick, it didn’t feel real. 
Although, does anything truly feel 
tangible until you can physically 
see it? All focus was on my aunt, 
so I never really stopped to wonder 


what my mother was going through. 
Always, “how’s Aunt Linda do¬ 
ing?” never, “how are you, mom?” 

I greatly regret not being there for 
my mother during this critical time. 
While her world was crashing down, 
I was inattentive to her feelings. 

Every trip to the hospital inched me 
closer to the realization; this was 
really happening. The woman who 
used to come over during her lunch 
breaks every day and watch General 
Hospital with my mom while eating 
her brown bagged lunch with my 
two dogs and cat awaiting her crusts 
or the woman who, every time she 
was leaving would shout to us “See 
ya later alligator!” and we’d holler 
back “In awhile, crocodile!” was 
slipping away right before our eyes. 

After months of watching my aunt 
slowly fade from consciousness, I 
too noticed my mother withering. 
The loss of my aunt Linda was the 
hardest on my mother, of course. 
Still to this day I feel my mother 
aging with the pain of the loss of her 
sister. To be able to wake up in the 
morning everyday and cater to her 
daily routine is outstanding to me; 
I’ve never met a stronger person in 
my life. 

For my sister and I, 2012 included 
much change. My sister was a se¬ 
nior with college on her mind, even 
though she didn’t want it there. For 


many months, my sister’s brained 
bounced between thoughts on her 
future—I still don’t know what I 
want to do with my life. Which 
college suits me best? What about 
my life here? What will happen if 
I leave? to moments of doubt— 
Am I even cut out for college? 

I don’t want to go anymore. 
Agonizing college acceptances, 
determining which classes to 
take, becoming familiar with how 
much her life would be changing 
after high school deemed over¬ 
whelming. Already drowning in 
pressure, her boyfriend of four 
years and her split after the first 
few months of my sister’s college 
career. Nights I’d listened to her 
cry and argue with my parents for 
making her go to that “stupid” 
college as she called it. Howev¬ 
er, overtime she began to enjoy 
college, scoring the first goal of 
the soccer season as a starter and 
managing classes all at once. I 
don’t know how she survived 
through all the stress she encoun¬ 
tered, but I do know one thing: 
my sister is ambitious. 

For myself, I dealt with a lot of 
inner pressures that year. Having 
my best friend betray me to date 
my ex along with my already ex¬ 
treme lack of confidence weighing 
heavily, I struggled immensely 
with self-happiness for months. 
Feeling so alone with nothing left 


but to reflect I wondered, is it my fault 
that the two people I loved so dear¬ 
ly would leave a gaping hole in my 
heart? Moving on and focusing more 
on myself, I was able to conquer the 
pain I felt and eventually found a state 
of content. However, my ability to 
trust remains completely obliterated. 

Hurricane Sandy was an enormous 
downfall for my father. In October 
when the massive storm built up, 
our beach house broke down. Over 
seven feet of water swallowed up 
our tiny cabin by the bay. The insur¬ 
ance companies found loopholes in 
avoiding our requests to help restore 
our cabin. Considering money is tight, 
we could not fix our beach house. 

This left my family and I, mostly my 
father, devastated. Losing the beach 
house for my father meant losing a 
part of himself. He and his family 
built the cabin when my father was 
only a teenager. 

My parents began blaming each 
other for the loss of the cabin, “We 
should’ve had better insurance!” 
they’d argue. I watched them detach 
and fret from one another, but never 
relinquish. 

Losing our place of tranquility where 
we all went as a family, pets and all, 
to escape, grow, and bond together 
was tough. Though our cabin remains 
gutted, the memories inside still 
prevail. 
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Later in that year, my family and 
I lost two other close loved ones. 
Rocco, our Siberian-husky and 
hamster, Wiz. Rocco’s passing 
was quick, leaving us wondering 
wishing we had known sooner and 
helped—it was too late. He devel¬ 
oped cancer all throughout his body 
so we had to put him down. We 
sat around him in the vet’s office, 
grieving on the day he passed. 
Losing them was like losing family. 

The obstacles 2012 brought us, for 
many nights, left my family arguing 
due to our own personal anxieties. 
Built up emotional pains hindered 
us from what really mattered—each 
other. As we drifted apart to tend to 
our troubles, what kept us together 
was our ability to return to a home, 
our home, where no one and noth¬ 
ing but ourselves could, voluntarily, 
drive each other mad. In that home 
is where our moments of hope man¬ 
ifested and the reason my family is 
recovering. 
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